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Kit Carson Days 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. Kit Carson, the famous scout, 
guide, Indian fighter, and Indian pacificator, played 
a much more important part in the a of 
the West than is generally recognized.‘ Mr. Sabin 
written the first biography of this — sy char- 
acter that is really authoritative; and he has made it 
not only a personal record of Carson’s achievements, 
but a history of the opening of the West. 


The book is illustrated from old and rare sources, 
and represents years of research throughout the coun- 
try, including the personal interviewing of many of 
the veteran actors in the great drama of American 
expansion. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Net $3.00 


The Coming Hawaii 


By JOSEPH KING GOODRICH. The United States 
Territory of Hawaii, the Paradise of the Pacific, holds 
increasing interest in the mind and heart of the 
nation. 


Beginning with Captain Cook and even earlier navi- 
gators, the history of this fascinating land is briefly 
told. Descriptions of the character and life of the 
natives and newcomers follow, and full space is given 
to the attractions of the islands for tourists and set- 
tlers. The products, business, and possibilities receive 
abundant mention, and little worthy of interest is left 
untouched 


The volume is a timely addition to the “ The World 
Today Series." The statistics are up to date. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Net $1.50 


Earmarks of Literature 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, author of * ‘The Different 

West.”” The things which make good books good are 

here made clear and interesting for popular reading ww 

the librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, who has 

nom ay | and grouped p. many — | that are 
oy n 





12mo. Net 90 cents 


The Two Great Art Epochs 


By EMMA LOUISE PARRY. To make the masters and 
masterp of art as familiar as are t of, music 
and literature, is the aim of this notable work.: It is 
not a critical study, but presents the historical | devel- 
pa al of art, beginning with Egypt, through Greek 

sculpture, early Christian art, to the final height of 


Italian art, on to the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


It is especially valuable because of its more than two 
hundred choice reproductions of the finest photographs, 
which clearly and strikingly illustrate the text; and 

use of the text itself, which, on a series of 
popular lectures, is unusually interesting, never dull, 
and always informing. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Net $2.00 





The National Social Science Series 


Edited by FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
of the University of North Dakota. purpose of 
this series is to furnish for busy men and women a 
brief but essentially sane and sound discussion of 
present-day questions. The authors have been chosen 
with care from men who are in first-hand contact with 
the materials, and who will bring to the reader the 
newest phases of the subjects. It is the plan of the pub- 
lishers and the editor to present first books on what 
might be termed the fundamental subjects, to be fol- 
lowed by the discussion of specific topics. 

16mo. Net 50 cents 

Now Ready. 


— WILLIAM A. SCOTT, Director of the Course 
and P of Political Economy, 





Universite of Wissensin. 
TAXATION. C. B. FILLEBROWN, President Massa- 
chusetts Single Tax League, author of “A B C of 
Taxation.” 
= FAMILY AND SOCIETY. JOHN M. GILLETTE, 
of S zy, University of North Dakota. 
BANKING. WILLIAM A. SCOTT. 





Cubists and Post-Impressionism 


By ARTHUR — EDDY. This remarkable work, 
while broadly historical and descriptive of many men 
and schools, presents a plea for _, pa iblic to react to 
new impressions, and a def d for the 
artist to express himself t...¥! by the past. 

The author disclaims any more interest in Cubism 
than in any other ism, but is concerned in being as 
open minded to new pictures as to new ideas. An en- 
thusiastic admirer of art, and a collector, his story of 
the changes of the years by which the maligned and 
rejected of one period b the d and sought 
after of another, is epigrammatic in style and attrac- 
tive in matter. Personal acquaintance with painters 
and paintings and wide study give fluency and power 
to his pen. 

The book is illustrated by twenty-four color plates 
and over forty half-tones of the pictures under dis- 

jon. 8vo. Boxed. Net $3.00 


Junipero Serra, His Life and His Work 


By A. H. FITCH. The greatest name in Californian 
history during the early period of Spanish occupation 
is that of Junipero Serra, California’s greatest pioneer, 
and the first civilizer of our Western Coast. 

Intellectually and spiritually he ranks with the 
world’s noblest. A born leader of men, with wonderful 
executive ability, he preserved to Spain the Pacific 

from San Diego to San Francisco, and but for 
him the history of that region might have been writ 
differently. 

“A welcome addition to American historical litera- 
ture and will make it possible for Americans readily to 
become acquainted with a historical figure which has 
never yet received due attention or appreciation from 
the general public.”"— New Y bune. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
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INTERESTING NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 





New Fiction 
CRADDOCK. The Story of Duciehurst. 
By CuHartes Ecpert Crappock (Miss 
Murfree). A delightful story of life in 
Mississippi just after the Civil War. 

$1.35 net 
PHILLPOTTS. Faith Tresilion. By 
Epen Pnricipotts. Another attractive 
story of early nineteenth century life in 
the romantic West of England. $1.35 net 


BROWN. My Love and I. By A ice 
Brown (“ Martin Redfield”). A new edi- 
tion of this favorite New England author 
and playwright’s great novel. $1.35Inet 
LONDON. The Strength of the Strong. 
By Jack Lonpon. A new book of life and 
adventure in this popular author’s best 
style. $1.25 net 
LYNN. A Stepdaughter of the Prairie. 
By Marcaret Lynn. A fascinating nar- 
rative of the every-day life of prairie folk 
in the Far West. $1.25 net 
SINCLAIR. The Return of the Prodi- 
gal. By May Srincriarr. A new book 
rich in character-study by the well-known 
author of “The Divine Fire.” $1.35 net 
HARRISON. A Ladof Kent. By Her- 
reERT Harrison. A stirring story of 
southeast England, full of life, adventure 
and bubbling humor. $1.25 net 
Gardening, Forestry, etc. 

BAILEY. The Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture. Edited by L. H. BaiLey 
and Others. Volume Two. Just pub- 
lished. “The fullest and most authori- 
tative work of its class.” Six Vols. Richly 
illustrated. Now readyVols. land Il. Each $6.00 net 
FRENCH. The Beginner’s Garden 
Book. By ALLEN Frencu. Just the book 
of handy information for the amateur gar- 
dener and beginner. Mlastrated. $1.00 net 
CHEYNEY and WENTLING. The 
Farm Woodlot. By E. G. Cueyney and 
J. G. Wentiinc. Covers the whole sub- 
ject of forest raising and producing timber 
as part of a farming business. 

Mlastrated. $1.50 net. 


SLINGERLAND and CROSBY. Fruit 
Insects. By M. V. SLINGERLAND and C. 
R. Crossy. <A practical work on the ene- 
mies of fruit trees. Mlustrated. $2.00 net 





Sociology 
GODDARD. _Feeblemindedness: Its 
Causes and Consequences. By HENry 
Hersert Gopparp, Ph.D., Author of “The 
Kallikak Family,” etc. An _ interesting, 
helpful work. MMlustrated. $4.00 net 


FREUD. Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life. By Sicmunp Freup, LL.D. An 
ingenious and penetrating analysis of the 
complex problems of human behavior. 
$3.50 net 
MANGOLD. Problems of Child Wel- 
fare. By Georce B. Mancotp, Ph.D. An 
instructive work on constructive and pre- 
ventive philanthropy. $2.00 net 


WALLAS. The Great Society. By 
GRAHAM WALLAs. A keen, readable an- 
alysis of life’s modern problems. $2.00 net 


HOBSON. Workand Wealth. By J. A. 
Hosson. “A human valuation” and sur- 


vey of individual and social welfare. 
$2.00 net 


CUBBERLEY. State and County Edu- 
cational Reorganization. By Etwoop P. 
Cusppertey. “The revised constitution 
and school code of the hypothetical state 
of Osceola.” $1.25 net 


Economics, Business 
SELIGMAN. The Income Tax. By 
Epwin R. A. SeLticGMan. A second re- 
vised and enlarged edition of this valuable 
standard work. $3.00 net 


OPDYCKE. News, Adsand Sales. By 
Joun Baker Oppyckxe. The Use of 
English for Commercial Purposes. A val- 
uable manual to promote trade efficiency. 

$1.25 net 

Philosophy, Religion 

BRANDES. Friedrich Nietzsche. By 
GeorGE Branpes. The famous essay on 
“Aristocratic Radicalism ” and correspon- 
dence of the authors. $1.25 net 
COIT. The Soul of America. By Sran- 
ton Corr. A convincing plea for national 
and spiritual unification. $2.00 net 
YOUTZ. The Enlarging Conception of 
God. By Hersert ALpeN Youtz. “An 


unusual contribution to the solution of cur- 
rent religious problems.” $1.25 net 
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INCENSE AND ICONOCLASM. 


Should criticism burn tapers and swing 
censers before the masters of literature, or 
should it take an axe and smash these idols 
of the past? The modern spirit, the demo- 
cratic spirit, is impatient of superiorities. It 
is inconvenient for it to have to worship dead 
people when it wants to worship its living 
self. It would like to see an Act of Oblitera- 
tion passed so that everything which hap- 
pened before it came upon the scene should 
be cast away. It feels confidently able to 
produce out of its cwn resources all that any 
reasonable creature needs in the way of lit- 
erary or artistic work. In some of the South 
Sea Islands, when a man has reached a cer- 
tain age he is buried in the ground up to his 
neck and left to his own devices. A good 
many modern writers, artists, and musicians 
would like to apply this method to their 
predecessors. 

There is a certain hardship in each age’s 
struggle to attain expression against the over- 
whelming mass of expression already in exis- 
tence. In no other field of human effort does 
the practitioner have to contend with ghosts. 
A living general does not have to array his 
battalions against Cesar or Hannibal or 
Napoleon. A living athlete does not go up 
against Herakles or Milo. But a book or pic- 
ture or musical composition has to fight not 
only against its natural rivals of the present, 
but against all that has been preserved from 
the past. 

But what is the past? A book that was 
published or a picture that was painted yes- 
terday, belongs just as much to the past as 
art works of a thousand years ago. The 
human spirit is as fluid as air, but it is 
just as permanent. An idyll of Theocritus, 
‘** Aucassin and Nicolette,’’ a ballad of Tenny- 
son,— what earthly difference is there be- 
tween these except a trifle more or less of art 
and perfection. We ought all to be idol wor- 
shippers, because we all want our own memo- 
ries preserved. The man who smashes an 
idol does so in the hope of having his own 
statue set up in its place. But what guaran- 
tees have we that if we cut off the heads of 
our present rulers, the next generation will 
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not dig up our bones and cast them into the 
common pit? 

We believe grocers classify four grades of 
eggs—eggs, fresh eggs, strictly fresh eggs, 
and new-laid eggs. There is ever more variety 
of critical intelligence and taste among human 
beings, ranging from the crude instincts of 
the natural man, through various grades of 
educated opinion, up to the inspired appre- 
ciator. But as everyone has the inalienable 
right to judge for himself—as he can say 
that he prefers Martin Tupper or Walt Whit- 
man to Shakespeare, or considers Jane Austen 
a greater novelist than Scott,— there is bound 
to be an immense amount of idol-smashing 
going on all the time. The statues of the true 
inheritors of the purple line cannot be kept 
on their pedestals without a vast amount of 
critical effort. 

And revolutions we must have. Every age 
tries to set its stamp upon its artists. It is 
only on condition that they paint its portrait 
that it allows their images to be set up in the 
Hall of Fame. The portrait painters of a 
shallow, selfish, and material age will thus 
be sadly in the way when the inspired delin- 
eators of a spiritual and heroic age come 
along. And the reverse is true. Even the 
most magnificent outbursts of the art spirit 
tend in time to become tame and conventional, 
and a recurrence to a fresher, if shallower, 
style is necessary. 

But in the end the classics emerge. How, 
it is hard to say, for they usually have to 
contend with barbarian popularities, they are 
usually eclipsed in their time by quite sec- 
ondary figures. Shakespeare was eclipsed by 
Jonson, by Fletcher, by Daniel. Goethe was 
eclipsed by Klinger, by Kotzebue, by Schiller, 
by Jean Paul. But the best are finally trium- 
phant, and the others range themselves in 
order under them. Then we think iconoclasm 
is out of place. Criticism, yes! To show how 
these aristocrats of the intellect and soul dif- 
fer from one another, to point out in what 
qualities they are supreme, to show how the 
secondary figures approach or draw away 
from them,—all this is gratitude’s propi- 
tiatory offering, it is incense of the most 
refined kind. But to attempt to deal out de- 
struction to them is like the Ecrasez l’infame! 
of the French sans culottes. They, though 
rising in all the ages, have been tried by a 
common standard, and they are bound to 
keep their places. 





But what is this common standard? Well, 
there are hierarchies of art qualities and hier- 
archies of art forms. Taste runs in cycles: 
the same essential needs of human nature 
crop up at intervals and require to be ex- 
pressed. Each age gives its authors and 
artists a list of the things it wants done. What 
one age considers of prime importance may 
rank low in the opinion of the next; but 
taking the whole roll of time, it is not diffi- 
eult to see what are the prime and what are 
the secondary qualities of art. 

In literature it is first of all necessary that 
a writer should have something to say and 
that he should know how to say it. The two 
things usually go together. Though the great 
thinkers may be rare, and the great colorists 
in words almost to be counted on one’s fin- 
gers, anyone who has an emotion or an idea 
ean usually find language which will be at 
least adequate. Execution, however, counts 
for so much in literature that a writer of very 
inferior intellectual powers who has the in- 
stinct for the ordering of perfect words may 
outrank a greater man. 

Creativeness is the next requisite for a 
great literary artist. Do writers create? We 
believe so: at least they produce something 
which did not exist in the world before. The 
photographie reproduction of reality is prae- 
tically impossible, for the dullest and prosiest 
writer who merely desires to report what he 
sees has to report it as he sees it, which is 
differently from anybody else, and quite other 
than the actual thing. On the other hand, a 
writer’s attempt to juggle with his materials, 
to use nature and life as masks, to create by 
the way of allegory and symbolism, results 
in a secondary kind of art. When an artist 
has to stand before his picture with a wand 
and explain that his men and women are not 
men and women but embodiments of moral 
qualities, that his tree shadows are emblems 
of evil and his cloud lights symbols of good, 
such a work may be interesting and an excel- 
lent puzzle-exercise for the intellect, but it is 
certainly not as good art as a picture which 
is intelligible at the first glance. It is the 
same with books. When allegorical or sym- 
bolical literature succeeds it is because read- 
ers pay no attention to its recondite meanings, 
but take it as a straightforward narrative of 
events. 

Power and Beauty divide literature be 
tween them. To say that the latter rules alone 
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seems to us as monstrous as to say that there 
is only one sex in the world. The materials 
of terror, horror, the grotesque, the ugly, the 
ludicrous, out of which probably two-thirds 
of literature is built, have no glimpse of 
beauty in them; they have immense power, 
and they thrill our minds as much as beauty 
ean, though in another way. We feel a shock 
as keenly as we do an attraction. 

To come back to the question of incense and 
ieconoclasm,— have not all these art qualities 
we have enumerated been exercised since the 
beginning of literature? Has anything new 
been added in modern or comparatively mod- 
ern times? It is doubtful. There is a cer- 
tain glamor of image and expression, which 
seems to belong to Northern races, which 
comes out in the Icelandic sagas, the Irish 
epics, the Welsh bards, and the Mabinogion, 
and whose fullest development is in Shake- 
speare, Coleridge, and Keats. But there is 
something so like it in Sappho and Catullus, 
Theocritus and Virgil, that it is hardly worth 
while to make the distinction. Probably no 
French or Italian critic would admit that 
there is a distinction. Literature has passed 
through all possible phases of thought and 
expression again and again. 

As with art qualities, so with art forms. 
They were fixed almost at the start. There 
were the epic, the drama, the lyric. There 
were the secondary forms, the idyll, the phil- 
osophic poem, the prose narrative, the dia- 
logue, the essay, the epistle. Have we really 
invented anything new? Shekespeare min- 
gled tragedy and comedy, but so did some 
of the ancients. Herakles in the ‘‘ Alcestis’’ 
is a comic figure, and some of Aristophanes’s 
plays rise to the region of romance if not of 
tragedy. Job’s comforters are decidedly 
comic, though perhaps unintentionally so. 
We have, we think, invented the novel. But 
there are Greek novels, and the telling of in- 
terminable stories probably began with the 
Cave man. Scheherazade dates a good way 
back. We hear a good deal now about vers 
libre. Well, the Greeks had their dithyrambic 
verse, which was free enough. In English we 
had Skelton’s ragged rhyme, the so-called 
Pindarie odes, Milton’s and Matthew Arnold’s 
irregular blank verse, the long irregular lines 
of Blake’s Prophetic Books, the rhythmical 
prose of Macpherson’s Ossian. Much of this 
is,good enough, but none of it is the best. 
A man may be a good actor although he limps 





and croaks; but it is hardly worth while to 
cultivate those disadvantages. The very idea 
of verse is measure and ordered repetition. 
If you want to dispense with these things, 
why not write prose? 

A new writer has to-day what a new writer 
always had, nature and humanity for his 
materials, words and tones for his tools. And 
he has his individual way of looking at or 
using these things. He may be wise or not 
to disregard the models of the past; but he 
may be very sure that he will not give the 
world anything new, except the touch of his 
personality, or his special skill with language. 
Mr. Comyns Carr tells a delicious story in 
his recent book, which seems to bear on this 
matter. Lord Randolph Churchill meeting 
Henry Irving at dinner told him that he had 
been to see him act Hamlet, but that he had 
been called away before the conclusion of 
the play, and would Irving be good enough 
to tell him how it ended. The latter concealed 
his surprise and gave a sketch of the last 
acts. ‘‘Good,’’ said Lord Randolph, ‘‘I will 
come and see the whole piece.’’ A few nights 
later he met the actor again, and said that 
he had not only seen him but had bought the 
book and read ‘‘Hamlet’’ and several other 
plays by the same author. ‘‘And do you 
know,”’ he said, ‘‘I found them extremely in- 
teresting.’’ Lord Randolph was a strong per- 
sonality, but he did not come to much, and 
perhaps part of the secret of this was his 
disposition to trust to his own resources. Our 
new novelists, poets, artists, and musicians 
who want to see the dead past bury its dead 
are in a like case. They do not realize that a 
real work of art is about the most living thing 


in the world. CHartes Leonarp Moorz. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


LEGEND MASQUERADING AS HISTORY is too 
familiar to excite surprise, and too tenacious 
of its hold on the credulity of the unscholarly 
to admit of much hope that it will ever be 
made to relax that hold. For instance, the 
popular conception of Juggernaut (corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit Jagannatha, Lord of the 
World, the name under which Vishnu, the 
Preserver, is worshipped at Puri in Orissa) 
is so far from correct as to ascribe to that god 
the qualities of Siva, the Destroyer, rather 
than those properly belonging to him; and 
even a competent writer like John Forster 
could allow himself to say, in his life of 
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Dickens: ‘‘Poor Johnny Tetterby staggering 
under his Moloch of an infant, the Juggernaut 
that crushed out all his enjoyments.’’ Long 
ago Sir W. W. Hunter, in his ‘‘Gazetteer of 
India,’’ made it plain that this Juggernaut 
legend has no historical basis, unless it be the 
fact that in any religious ceremony attended 
by dense throngs of people a life or two may 
be sacrificed in the press, or a fanatical devo- 
tee may even sacrifice his own life. Another 
legend that dies hard is that of the supposed 
witch-burning at Salem. The recent destruc- 
tive fire that wiped out so many ancient land- 
marks in the old Massachusetts town elicited 
from the Baltimore ‘‘Star’’ the following: 
‘*On mere suspicion of being witches women 
were burnt alive. We should not be sorry 
that the old landmarks are gone.’’ The witch- 
craft delusion was bad enough, and Salem has 
reason to be ashamed of its participation in 
the excesses that attended that delusion; but 
all New England was swept by the incredible 
superstition, to which even the learned and 
pious Cotton Mather gave his adherence, and 
Salem was not singular in its punishment of 
suspected persons. Nineteen of these were 
hanged as witches on Gallows Hill, and one, 
Giles Cory, was pressed to death for refusing 
to plead; but no burning at the stake took 
place either at Salem or elsewhere in New 
England. Nevertheless popular tradition will 
always have it that witch-burning is what 
Salem is chiefly to be remembered for in 
history. 

AN AUTHOR PESTERED BY AUTOGRAPH-HUNT- 
ers has the choice of various ways of more 
or less gracefully eluding their importunities. 
Few such importunates succeed in eliciting 
from their victims so rare an epistolary gem 
as that recently made public by Mr. Lloyd 
Osborne, who on July 27 placed on sale at 
Sotheby’s a number of letters and manuscript 
fragments in the handwriting of his step- 
father. The choice bit here referred to is the 
first draft of a letter to a certain petitioner 
for Stevenson’s autograph who had committed 
the blunder of misspelling (substituting ph 
for v) the name of him whose kindness was 
being thus presumed upon. The reply, perhaps 
needlessly tart, but eminently characteristic, 
was in part as follows: ‘‘The few lines with 
which you have found time to honor me con- 
tain certain indications of your character on 
which I take a pleasure in dwelling. They 
show you so illiterate that I cannot judge 
your admiration flattering; they show you 
so careless of giving trouble to me that I am 
myself careless how much offence I may con- 
vey to you; and they are so ill-penned that 
I am tempted to hope you will discover a 





difficulty in perusing my answer, and place it 
unread in your collection. . . . The next time 
it shall occur to you to trouble an author as 
you have troubled me, find out —I do not say 
what he has written—far less do I suggest 
that you should read it—but find out how 
he is in the habit of spelling his unpretentious 
name and give him upon that point the fiat- 
tery of imitation.’’ One is naturally curious 
to know whether the letter was ever sent, or 
whether, like so many letters that calm second 
thought consigns to the waste-basket, its mere 
writing served the purpose of safety-valve 
and rendered its actual sending as unneces- 
sary as it would have been, on the whole, 
unwise. 


HAWTHORNE’S EXCLUSION FROM Boston’s 
HA. or Fame, a palace of immortality that 
is to be the abode of one hundred celebrities 
selected by a competent committee of Bos- 
tonians, is Boston’s loss, as all will agree, not 
Hawthorne’s. The rule requiring that the 
selected famous one should have done his best 
work within the city limits, or, if not there, 
within five miles of Beacon Hill, may of course 
be made to exclude the author of ‘‘ The Scar- 
let Letter,’’ which was written in Salem. But 
there are not a few readers of Hawthorne who 
prefer ‘‘The Blithedale Romance’’ to any- 
thing else produced by its author; and this 
admirable work was conceived and written in 
the rough (in note-book jottings) at Brook 
Farm, now within the city’s bounds, although 
the finished novel took shape at West New- 
ton, where Hawthorne lived for several months 
in 1852. Why, let us ask, should so much 
stress be laid on the mere act of writing, when 
the conceiving and the mental elaboration 
of a literary masterpiece are the important 
things? And who knows how much of Haw- 
thorne’s most fruitful imaginative activity 
may not have been in Boston, which was one 
of his many places of brief residence, at the 
time of his holding a position in the Boston 
customhouse, and about which he has written 
se much, in his ‘‘ American Notebooks’’ and 
elsewhere? It surely should not require any 
dangerous strain on Boston’s New England 
conscience to claim our first master of prose 
fiction as her own spiritual citizen, as he was 
once her bodily resident. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELIJNG’S LATEST RECRUITS, it 
appears from the ‘‘Bulletin,’’ from which it 
is always a pleasure to quote, are the gay and 
giddy devotees of the turkey trot, the tango, 
the kitchen sink, and the other curious capers 
of that class. Just how it came about that 
the dancers were found to be giving aid and 
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comfort to the spelling-reformers, is thus 
explained: ‘‘The keepers of restaurants and 
saloons hav introduced for the ‘entertainment’ 
of their ‘patrons’ the delites of song and 
dance, in order to stimulate orders for meat 
and drink. Some advertize ‘thé dansant,’ 
which is supposed to mean ‘dancing tea,’ 
whatever that may be. But the printers often 
print the frase ‘the dansant,’ and the easy 
‘patrons’ accordingly pronounce it, we sup- 
pose, ‘the dan-sant’ (den-sent), as if paral- 
lel to ‘the can-can’ or ‘the one-step.’ This 
givs, of course, a clear notion of what a ‘dan- 
sant’ is. The occult ‘dansant’ has reacted 
upon the spelling of dance, which now reap- 
pears sometimes as ‘danse’—a good result 
from a queer source.’’ Of course ‘‘danse,’’ 
as well as ‘‘daunse,’’ ‘‘daunce,’’ and ‘‘dance,”’ 
has good authority in our early literature, as 
the writer of the foregoing points out; and 
the form thus inadvertently restored by the 
disciples of Terpsichore has, for the spelling- 
reformer, this advantage, that its past tense 
and past participle may be phonetically ‘writ- 
ten ‘‘danst,’’ and these new forms open 
the way for ‘‘pranse,’’ ‘‘pranst,’’ and so on. 
Worse things might happen than a general 
agreement upon one form for the variable and 
often interchangeable endings -nce, -nse; but 
to admit this is by no means to take the 
‘“‘advanst’’ position of the Simplified Spelling 
Board. mo el 

THE BIG BOOK FAIR AT LEIPziG, or, in official 
language, the ‘‘ Internationale Ausstellung fiir 
Buehgewerbe und Graphik,’’ has opened most 
auspiciously. In its first six weeks, and before 
the vacation season had well begun, the turn- 
stiles recorded the visits of more than a 
million interested sight-seers, who have had 
displayed before them all the marvellous proc- 
esses known to the arts of printing and illus- 
tration. Divided into eighty sections, the 
vast exhibition presents everything conceiva- 
ble in connection with the impressing of visible 
or (for the blind) tangible marks on plain 
surfaces, from the stamping of oilcloth to the 
printing and illustration of the édition de 
luxe and the manufacture of books in raised 
type. The busy book-producing Saxon city, 
noted for its annual book-market, is just the 
place for holding such an exposition as the 
present. Printing in the land of its birth 
(with apologies to China) is symbolized and 
glorified by the heroic statue of Gutenberg 
unveiled a few weeks ago in the centre of the 
splendid fair that may be said to owe its 
existence to the inventive genius of Mainz who, 
almost five centuries ago, began those opera- 
tions with movable wooden types that have 
led to such astonishing results. Not the least 





admirable and creditable part of this great 
exhibition is the American section, as many of 
our compatriots will discover for themselves 
before the season closes. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
as the ‘‘ Book Bulletin’’ of the Chicago Public 
Library informs its readers, is the govern- 
ment printing establishment at Washington, 
“‘the finest and best-equipped in the world, 
and no nation approaches this country in the 
effort to enlighten its people through the me- 
dium of printers’ ink. Nearly six million 
dollars has been appropriated this year to 
maintain the government printing office. At 
enormous additional cost for expert service, 
the government secures the material for its 
publications on all sorts of subjects. Some 
of the publications are in the form of portly 
books, some are bulletins, some are circulars, 
and an important section comprises maps.’’ 
And, furthermore, some of the publications 
are windy political harangues, printed in the 
**Congressional Record’’ as if actually deliv- 
ered before our national legislators (though 
never actually inflicted on any audience), and 
sent out at public expense in thousands of 
copies, to remain unread by as many unap- 
preciative constituents of the senders. No 
private publishing house could endure for a 
week the enormous waste that gives so little 
concern to those who year after year pay for 


the maintenance of this biggest printing and 
publishing plant in the world. 


THE LATEST BACONIAN ABSURDITY takes the 
form of a bulky volume by a certain Mr. Har- 
man, an Englishman, who sets himself the 
stupendous task of proving that the Lord 
Chancellor wrote, in addition to his own and 
Shakespeare’s works and sundry other books 
of his time, Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene’’ and 
‘*Shepherd’s Calendar,’’ Samuel Daniel’s 
letter from Octavia to Mark Antony, and a 
number of other things that have hitherto 
escaped the Baconian drag-net and been 
allowed to mask themselves under spurious 
authorship. Mr. Harman’s six hundred pages 
are little likely to become household words 
on this side of the Atlantic, or indeed on either 
side, and most readers of this brief notice will 
probably content themselves with such second- 
hand information about the book as is here 
offered. The title of the work is ‘‘ Edmund 
Spenser and the Impersonations of Francis 
Bacon.’’ Why would it not be shorter and 
simpler, instead of proving the Baconian 
authorship of so many Elizabethan books, one 
at a time, to establish the non-Baconian origin 
of such few as may fairly be allowed to other 
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writers, and then lump all the rest of the lit- 
erature of the period under Lord Bacon’s 
name? 


A FORTHCOMING LITERARY ‘‘SENSATION”’ is 
foreshadowed by the London correspondent of 
the Boston ‘‘Transeript,’’ who says he has 
received confidential information about an 
important book soon to be issued and to 
contain a most dramatic disclosure of the 
liveliest interest in political circles. ‘‘It is 
permissible to add,’’ he continues, ‘‘that the 
book in question is a ‘Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning,’ and that it will contain correspondence 
between a retired parliamentary leader and 
an Irishman who was much in the public eye 
over twenty years ago. In this correspon- 
dence is one outstanding fact, and in that fact 
lies the ‘sensation.’’’ It is a cruel position to 
be in —restrained by a sense of honor from 
revealing a choice secret that will very likely 
leak out before long through some less con- 
seientious channel. Would one, we wonder, 
be getting ‘‘warm’’ if one were to guess that 
the Irishman ‘‘much in the public eye over 
twenty years ago’’ is Charles Stewart Parnell? 


Mexico’s First BooK, which is believed to 
have been also America’s first book, was 
printed on a primitive press sent over in 1535 
in the charge of Juan Pablos by Jules Crom- 
berger, who had opened a printing house in 
Seville and was led to hope that a similar 
establishment in the transatlantic Spanish pos- 
sessions would prove a profitable business ven- 
ture. Thus it came about that in the year 
1536 there appeared in Mexico City a Spanish 
book of a religious character, bearing the title 
(we give it in translation), ‘‘ A Spiritual Lad- 
der for Reaching Heaven.’’ Times have 
changed in Mexico since then! 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


PROFESSOR BRANDES AND AMERICAN 
CULTURE. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dra.) 

After a journey of three weeks, Professor 
Brandes is making known his impressions of 
America. They are crystallized in this bright 
jewel: “the country of the shaved barbarians.” 

It is true that even after having been personally 
feasted out of reason, every superlative being 
called into action to reflect his greatness, Professor 
Brandes could not justly be expected to heap com- 
pliments upon the country he saw in brief, kaleido- 
scopic reflex. Nevertheless, “ the land of the shaved 
barbarians” will impress many of us who are 
obliged to remain behind and to sustain the Ameri- 
ean form of life, with the feeling that some 
apparently decent person spits in our face. 








Professor Brandes, writing in the “ Politiken,” 
finds that America the material basis for 
highly developed mental culture, but no more. He 
compares contemporary America with Europe of 
the dark ages, and finds that they agree appre- 
eiably. The accumulation of vast personal wealth 
in great commercial centers, and the visible use of 
this wealth for the purpose of mental culture 
through great universities and museums, this is, 
as it was in early Europe, the beginning of a period 
of culture in America. Thereupon the genius ap- 
pears, organizing a cultural development,— that 
human genius commonly called the great man, who 
needs and utilizes all the outward things, money, 
the university milieu, laboratories and institutional 
apparatus generally. 

In advancing this view Professor Brandes fulfils 
the prophecy of Disraeli, who warned us of the 
time when comfort should be mistaken for culture. 
It is a view common enough in Europe, but 
searcely worthy of Professor Brandes. He might 
be expected to recollect Disraeli’s warning well 
enough to rise above the common European cultural 
egotism, according to which you swim on the crest 
of a cultural wave if you insure for yourself a 
liberal income and the greatest possible amount of 
modern improvement in material comfort. In 
America this view of life generally is diseredited. 
As for the universities, only a short time ago Presi- 
dent Jordan called attention to their danger of 
being over-equipped with material comforts. Pre- 
viously, amidst a modest equipment, the student 
and the investigator were obliged to devise their 
own minor apparatus; to struggle with difficulties 
and to overcome them; to work ahead without 
awaiting an endowment. Nowadays you press a 
button for this, issue an order for that, draw on 
this fund or obtain support from that; but all 
these outward facilities do not, in themselves, stim- 
ulate independent activity in research, and the 
material endowments do not result in a propor- 
tionate mental and scientifie activity. 

Rags certainly are not, per se, a comfort, yet 
there is no causal relation between accumulated 
commercial wealth and human culture. Moreover, 
cultural development in the past almost invariably 
involved an explosion of some superstition touch- 
ing the importance of some material power. Real 
progress in human culture is not assisted by being 
an object of institutional protection: it acts inde- 
pendently until it has conquered. 

Professor Brandes is greatly mistaken in antici- 
pating for America any cultural progress save 
that which is based upon idea and will-power. 

Human culture as a standard of measurement for 
social conditions; human culture as a climax in the 
activity of numerous, mutually incongruous forees 
influencing national and individual life; human 
culture as the spontaneous utterance of genius in 
man: will these problems be solved in America ex- 
actly in the same way as in Europe? For the pres- 
ent, it seems that America excels in the estimation 
of those particular life activities whose improve- 
ment is judged socially advantageous. In America 
human culture means an improvement of the com- 
mon basis of life, and not a condition of egotistie 
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comfort acquired by a few and humbly supported 
by the multitude. 

Professor Brandes might be expected to com- 
prehend this without calling into service more 
cireumspection than was afforded by his bird’s-eye 
view of this country. We are quite accustomed to 
eriticism using “severo ac atroci stylo,” but an 
epithet in the style of a sensational newspaper 
headline is hardly worthy of one who cannot have 
forgotten Holberg’s epigram, ut studeam, studeo. 


J. CuHristian Bay. 
Chicago, July 23, 1914. 


“ALL QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC.” 
(To the Editor of Tue Dtat.) 


In Tue Dian of July 16 Mr. Hyder E. Rollins 
says that in W. C. Bryant’s “ Library of Poetry 
and Song” (1871), “All Quiet along the Potomac ” 
is credited to Mrs. Ethel Beers. 

Referring to Mr. Bryant’s volume, I find the poem 
eredited there to Mrs. Howland, on page 381, under 
the title, “The Picket-Guard.” In the index of 
authors the name of Mrs. Beers does not appear. 


CuHar.es E. Benton. 
Rochester, N. Y., July 21, 1914. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RECONSTRUCTION, 
(To the Editor of Tue Dra.) 


In the issue of Tue Diat for July 1 there ap- 
pears a letter on “ The Character of the Mexican 
People” from Mr. E. L. C. Morse of Chieago. In 
the course of his remarks Mr. Morse, desiring to 
draw an analogy, goes somewhat out of his way 
to sneer at the American Negro. Two millions of 
the inhabitants of Mexico, he informs us, are white 
people, chiefly of Spanish origin. The remaining 
twelve millions are of mixed Indian ancestry: “A 
psychological anthropologist would probably call 
them morons— physically adults, mentally chil- 
dren. In that respeet they are much like our 
negroes before the war.” Further on we read: 
“Many of our good people half a century ago 
assumed that the negro had high and lofty aspira- 
tions for constitutional government and political 
freedom.” Then follows once more the charge of 
the Negro’s ineompetency as shown in the days of 
Reconstruction, with all the old story of graft, 
lack of political insight, ete., ete. 

Is it not about time that a stop should be put to 
these old slurs and slanders on the Negro? Simple 
historical accuracy to-day demands that the facts 
of Reconstruction be studied without prejudice 
and with a reasonable amount of care. No situa- 
tion that has ever arisen in American history has 
received more gross exaggeration than the tale of 
the ex-slave’s shortcomings when he was given a 
chanee in the political life of the nation. Why? 
Beeause it is the popular thing to give the Negro 
» akick. As a matter of fact the Negro was for the 
most part simply the victim of the greed of men 
far more criminal and at the time more capable 
than himself. Major John R. Lynch has recently 
shown us in “The Facts of Reconstruction” (issued 
by the Neale Publishing Co., New York) that in 





Mississippi, where the Negroes reached the highest 
political power, they at no time had more than 
thirty-four out of the 140 members of the Legis- 
lature; but that they took part in those govern- 
ments which put the Southern states in harmony 
with the nation and that they helped to plan and 
organize the present Southern common school sys- 
tem. In view of such facts as these, current and 
popular exaggerations would at least seem to be 
in need of modification. B. G. Braw ey. 


Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., July 17, 1914. 


IMPRESSIONISTIC CRITICISM. 
(To the Editor of THe Dra.) 

I agree with your correspondent, Mrs. Laura 
Tobey, on the lack of value of “ grocer-shop eriti- 
cism.” The trouble with such eriticism is that it 
presupposes a standard of absolutes — of literary 
weights and measures — which does n’t exist. Peo- 
ple have not yet sueceeded in reducing life to any 
commensurate values of quarts or ounces, and it 
is futile to expect in the eritie a higher sensibility 
of perception than in the creative artist — who is 
in the first place molded by life before he attempts 
to turn life into a mold — and that mold not neces- 
sarily standardized in relation to the pereeption of 
antecedent artists. Then, in spite of the agreed- 
upon grocer-weight standard of measure, there is 
always the liability of human fallibility in the 
grocer. . . . However noble in intention, there is no 
such thing as an honest grocer — in literary eriti- 
eism. That is to say, there is no such thing as an 
objective critic. 

The only honest course, therefore, for literary 
criticism is that of frank impressionism — ad- 
mitting, as it does, the likelihood of human error 
in judging a work of human intelligence, and 
striving simply to record an honest impression, 
no more and no less. Speaking from experience, I 
ean say that the work of impressionistic critics is 
the only sort of criticism from which I have gained 
any real sense of values in regard to a new book 
of fiction, or a new play, or a new poem. Even 
when I have temperamentally so consistently dis- 
agreed with a particular reviewer as to buy always 
the books he disparaged, and to shun, for the most 
part, those he recommended, I have yet admitted 
by this very process the worth of his impres- 
sionistic judgment. 

From the so-called grocer-shop criticism I have 
derived neither the profit of coincident conviction 
nor the pleasure of honest disagreement. This de- 
vitalized theory of eriticism simply reduces itself 
to an algebraic formula in which the reader's 
interest and enjoyment represent zero. 

Is it not significant that grocer-shop criticism 
almost always parades under the mask of anonym- 
ity? It is the uniform of the so-called “sound 
reviewer,” whose personality is various and may 
be interchanged ad lib., without any noticeable 
change in the product. Indeed, the instrument is 
fitted, interchangeably, for any commodity on the 

et. 


ParKE Far.ey. 
Chicago, July 18, 1914. 
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MR. SHAW’S NEW PREFACE.* 


Bernard Shaw has done more than any of 
his contemporaries to reconcile us to the 
thorough-going moralistic attitude, and he 
has done so by insisting that the conquest of 


morality is at least as difficult and dangerous | ra, aaa - 
| to posterity in ‘‘The Quintessence of Ibsen- 


as the quest of the Holy Grail. Odd that we 
should need to be reminded of anything so 
obvious. Yet in spite of the martyrdom of 
saints and the torture of hereties, in spite of 
Luther and John Knox, we are given to think- 
ing of morality in terms of submission rather 
than in terms of revolt. Mr. Shaw will not 
hear of this morality, which he has identified 
for his own purposes with the current sub- 
urban morality. As a matter of fact, we may 
doubt whether its influence is really so per- 
vasive; it is pretty certain that it has never 
gripped the masculine half of the race, how- 
ever much it may have served to console his 


mate in less militant epochs than ours. But | 


it has been preached persistently by myopic 


persons of the best intentions, who remained | 


blissfully unaware that it is rarely applied in 
practice. 

Those who fancy a quiet life only follow a 
profound instinct when they discourage the 
rise of a new moralist. Traditional morality 
is a convenient substitute for earnest thought. 
Those who disturb it, make us uncomfortable, 
and we revenge ourselves by calling them im- 
moralists, as in the case of Ibsen, or irre- 
sponsible paradoxers, as in the case of Mr. 
Shaw. It is a convenient way of evading the 
issue. But Mr. Shaw was determined that 
the issue should not be evaded, and he would 
not be Mr. Shaw if he had not had his way. 
Neither would comfortable abstract discussion 
serve, the futility of such discussion being 
sufficiently proved by the experience of those 
clergymen who find that they can continue 


to draw their salaries only by avoiding the | 
conerete. Mr. Shaw, with the instinct of the | ie aa thi neon toil 
dramatist, wrapped the Seven Deadly Sins in | SPe@ks with a shudder of his remorseless logic 


the trappings of our industrial civilization, | 


and left them to point the moral. 

But it will hardly do, either, to say that he 
left his puppets to point the moral: he did 
not; he pulled up the curtain on the show, 
which he had first taken the trouble to make 
as amusing as possible, and then stepped to 
the front of the stage and harangued the mob 
in a preface. Mr. Shaw has ingeniously de- 
fended what surely needs no defence — his 
reliance on the preface. Doubtless he was sin- 





* MIsALLIANCE, THE Dark Lapy or THe SONNETS, AND 
FANNY’s First Pray. With a Treatise on Parents and Chil- 
dren. By Bernard Shaw. New York: Brentano's. 
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cere enough in what he said; only one doubts 


| whether he said all that was in his mind. 


Ordinarily, the playwright leaves the writing 
of his preface to the professional critic. But 
Mr. Shaw had seen what the critics did to 
Ibsen; that their ineptitudes and pathetic 
trivialities made a deep impression on his 
mind, is sufficiently apparent from the ex- 
tended excerpts he has ironically handed on 


ism.’’ Could, then, a serious dramatist, bent 
on handling subjects of the utmost social sig- 
nificance, trust himself to be interpreted by a 
group of amiable wsthetes, whom he himself 
had deseribed as fainéants? Whether he ac- 
tually asked himself this question or not, it 
is certain that Mr. Shaw did not hesitate to 
assume the risk of explaining his own mes- 
sage, an exceedingly delicate and difficult 
task in which he has absolutely no equal. So 
true is this that it is nothing but a work of 
supererogation to attempt to interpret Mr. 
Shaw, even if the attempt is not simply an 
ineptitude and consequently an impertinence. 
Those of us who delight in Mr. Shaw as a 
man with an infinite capacity for life and 
civic responsibility, do not in the least regret 
his facility in self-explanation, though when 
we are a bit impatient we may allow ourselves 
the trite remark that his skill in the preface 
is a measure of his limitation as a dramatist. 
We simply seize a shabby old idea —one of 
those wsthetic ideas about which Mr. Shaw 
has happily shown so little curiosity — and 
say that no first-rate creative gift has ever 
been so immediately intelligible, either to 
itself or others. What of it? We may be 
sure that Mr. Shaw has so profound a distaste 
for vagueness that we may doubt whether the 
possession of genius like Shakespeare’s could 
compensate him for the sense in himself of 
something he could not fully comprehend. 
And apropos of the prefaces, the impression 
somehow prevails that Mr. Shaw’s ideas have 
the precision and inexorable unfolding of a 
proposition from Euclid. Mr. Arthur Symons 


and unanswerable common sense. But if we 
think of Mr. Shaw as a person puffed up 


_ with the logician’s silly pride in his logic as 


a weapon sufficient for any occasion, is it not 
because we are so largely occupied with the 
fictitious Shaw of the reporters rather than 


| with the genuine Shaw of the prefaces! It 


would be nearer the truth to insist that what 
he has sought to give us is less a programme 
than a point of view. No, although he 


| possesses enough ideas to set a score of doc- 
| trinaires up in business, he is not himself a 


doctrinaire. He is concerned with the spirit 
rather than with the letter. 
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No better instance, indeed, of the con- 
ecealed but still discernible modesty with which 
Mr. Shaw offers to arrange our destiny could 
be cited than his latest volume of plays. If 
he were really the prideful logician we care- 
lessly assume him to be, he would not have 
written two of the plays in this volume — 
‘*Misalliance’’ and ‘‘Fanny’s First Play,’’— 
the third being nothing but a Shakespearean 
jeu d’esprit. For he is here engaged in ex- 
ploring the problem of parents and children; 
and, although his moralist’s hope of a better 
humanity rests squarely on the child, it would 
be idle to pretend that he has given us any- 
thing like a programme for improving the 
state of the child. He cannot tell us in detail 
what we ought to do, though he has no hesita- 
tion in telling us what we ought not to do— 
his task there being reduced to a simple 
description of our actual practice. 

The two chief influences in the life of the 
child are, of course, the home and the school. 
In the well-known Shavian view, the middle- 
class home is no place for any social being; 
it is exclusive and narrow; a place where 
people make affection an excuse for deplorable 
manners. It is bad for adults, impossible for 
children. A child has no political rights; it 


. is a chattel, the exclusive possession of its 


parents, who may ruin it as effectually by too 
much petting as by too much beating. And 
the problem is further complicated by the fact 
that a child is a nuisance to a grown-up per- 
son. ‘‘What is more, the nuisance becomes 
more and more intolerable as the grown-up 
person becomes more cultivated, more sensi- 
tive, and more deeply engaged in the highest 
methods of adult work. The child at play is 
noisy and ought to be noisy: Sir Isaac New- 
ton at work is quiet and ought to be quiet.’’ 

Moreover, real understanding cannot exist 
between an adult and a creature so essen- 
tially cruel and selfish as a child. It is idle 
to pretend that the family provides children 
with edifying adult society. Here, as in so 
many other respects, the home is nothing but 
a humbug. Mr. Shaw finds proof of this in 
the fact that parents who can afford to send 
their children to a board school will not have 
them at home. The parents, of course, will 
tell you that they have to educate their chil- 
dren; but Mr. Shaw denies that the school 
exists to educate children; it exists to take 
them off their parents’ hands. And what is 
this process of education like ? 


= With the world’s bookshelves loaded with fas- 
einating and inspired books, the very manna sent 
down from Heaven to feed your souls, you are 
foreed to read a hideous imposture called a book, 
written by a man who cannot write: a book from 
which no human being can learn anything: a book 





which, though you may decipher it, you cannot in 
any fruitful sense read, though the enforced at- 
tempt will make you loathe the sight of a book all 
the rest of your life. With millions of acres of 
woods and valleys and hills and wind and air and 
birds and streams and fishes and all sorts of in- 
structive and healthy things easily accessible, or 
with streets and shop windows and crowds and 
vehicles and all sorts of city delights at the door, 
you are forced to sit, not in a room with some 
human grace and comfort of furniture and decora- 
tion, but in a stalled pound with a lot of other 
children, beaten if you talk, beaten if you move, 
beaten if you cannot prove by answering idiotic 
questions that even when you escaped from the 
pound and from the eye of your gaoler, you were 
still agonizing over his detestable sham books in- 
stead of daring to live.” 

As a partial corrective of this black picture, 
one may say at once that Mr. Shaw frankly 
admits he was not beaten; but he assures 
us he was sent to a schoolmaster so excep- 
tionally indifferent that he was allowed to 
escape without learning anything. If neither 
the home nor the school will do for the child 
(which is, in the Shavian view, a fresh experi- 
ment of the Life Force trying to improve on 
its parents), what then? Here Mr. Shaw ex- 
plicitly confesses the inadequacy of logic: 

“T must not pretend, then, that I have a system 
ready to replace all the other systems. Obstruct- 
ing the way of the proper organization of child- 
hood, as of everything else, lies our ridiculous 
misdistribution of the national income, with its 
accompanying class distinctions and imposition of 
snobbery on children as a necessary part of their 
social training. The result of our economic folly 
is that we are a nation of undesirable acquaintances ; 
and the first object of all our institutions for chil- 
dren is segregation.” 

We ask for a solution of this most perplex- 
ing of problems — the problem of the child — 
and Mr. Shaw murmurs vaguely about a world 
made more habitable for children by Social- 
ism. But he does not pretend, you see, that 
he has a programme. What he wishes is to 
emphasize the spirit in which he thinks we 
should go to work. Take the case of political 
rights. Not the most astute of statesmen, ac- 
tuated by the most humane motives, could 
remove that disability of the child. As long 
as there are parents, children will be largely 
at their mercy. But this does not prevent us 
from hoping that we may in time improve the 
condition of the child by improving the in- 
telligence of the parents. And what Mr. Shaw 
would have parents see, is that their posses- 
sion of the child does not involve the right 
to do with it as they see fit, to coerce it into 
satisfying their own ideas as to a career or a 
religion, and to playing generally the part of 
providence as if they were omniscient beings. 
And as to the school, the same principle ap- 
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plies. It may be necessery to teach some 
things dogmatically, but . . . ‘‘The man who 
believes that he has more than a provisional 
hypothesis to go upon is a born fool.’’ It is 
not necessary to impress that fact upon the 
pupil, but until a teacher has grasped it, he 
is not fit for his task. 
GeorGE BerNarp DONLIN. 





CHAUCER AND THE ROMAN DE LA ROSE.* 


Few books in the whole realm of extant lit- 
erature have exerted a more profound and 
widespread influence upon literary men and 
their work than did the Roman de la Rose in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in 
Europe. It belongs now to a dead past, a 
past of obsolete or obsolescent ideas and 
ideals, and few there are to do it reverence. 
All readers of Chaucer, however, will remem- 
ber that in his youth he translated a part of 
this immense and popular poem, while even 
the casual student must have noticed how in 
his later work he adapted its technique and 
humanized (that is, humorized) its philoso- 
phy. Chaucer’s debt to the two authors of 
the Roman, the gentle Guillaume de Lorris 
and the cynical Jean de Meung, has been 
the subject of a deal of scholarly research — 
with the usual polar results, one school mak- 
ing Cheucer a servile imitator and the other 


erecting him into complete independence. 
The most recent contribution to the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose’’ 
by Dean Spruill Fansler, has no extreme 
thesis to maintain, and so in all probability 
wins closer to the truth; but it pays the pen- 


alty of too much qualification. It has no out- 
and-outness. Much of the time the author 
appears to be differing — just a little — from 
some other investigator who has stated con- 
clusions in the same field. Still the book is 
worth while in that Mr. Fansler has followed 
a different and more significant method in 
his study; he has classified Chaucer’s bor- 
rowings ‘‘according to the nature of the pas- 
sages taken over.’’ By this method he has 
arrived at some trustworthy conclusions on 
the interesting question: which of the authors 
of the Roman influenced Chaucer more? 
Briefly this is the answer: Chaucer went 
to de Lorris for lessons in technique, especially 
in description, but was never a mere imi- 
tator. He went to Jean de Meung for a 
rhyming dictionary, for bibliography, and for 
encyclopedic knowledge on various subjects; 
but he never accepted any wholesale carton 
of Jean’s opinion: where they show marked 
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similarity, they are both children of their 
age. In the author’s anxiety to free Chaucer 
of all stigma of unrighteous imitation, he 
sometimes falls into tame personal expres- 
sions of faith, such as this: ‘‘. . . it is im- 
possible to think of Chaucer writing the 
Parlement, Hous of Fame, and Prologue to 
the Legend in serious rivalry of foreign 
models. I feel convinced that in these poems 
he had a deeper, subtler purpose, even though 
at present I cannot say just what it was.’’ 
A very doubtful critical dictum is cited from 
Professor Kittredge: ‘‘The cynicism of the 
Merchant’s Tale is . . . in no sense expres- 
sive of Chaucer’s own sentiments, or even of 
Chaucer’s momentary mood. The cynicism 
is the Merchant’s. It is no more Chaucer’s 
than Iago’s cynicism about love is Shake- 
speare’s.’’ The comparison with Shakespeare 
here is rather unfortunate since Mr. Frank 
Harris has recently made out a very strong 
presumption of that very thing in Shake- 
speare. A man of genius has more than one 
facet, and poets especially never feel the 
necessity of being consistent. The parts are 
never greater than the whole; and we may 
be sure that if a poet ever invented a plausi- 
ble devil, he had a plausible devil in him the 
day he made the invention. 

The tables of parallel lines and passages 
appended are invaluable to the student; and 
the book is really a masterly thesis if not an 
epochal contribution to Chaucereana. 


Tuomas PercivAL BEYER. 





THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE ON FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT.* 


A few years ago M. Raymond Poincaré 
wrote for a publication circulating princi- 
pally among young people in France a series 
of simple articles descriptive of the origins 
and workings of the French governmental 
system, national and local. At the time nei- 
ther he nor any other person could have fore- 
seen that in 1913 he would be elected to the 
presidency of his country and that earlier 
writings of a supposedly ephemeral character 
would suddenly be vested with a nation-wide, 
and even a world-wide, interest. These things, 
however, have come to pass, and one of the 
first eonsequences has been the publication of 
the series of government articles in 
form, and in English dress, under the invit- 
ing title, ‘‘How France is Governed.’’ 

M. Poincaré is fortunate in the fact that 
the writings thus brought under unexpected 
scrutiny are of such quality that they might 

*How France Is Governep. By Raymond Poincaré. 
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well stand entirely upon their own merit. To 
a high order of legal scholarship the author 
adds a rare fund of information acquired 
through twenty-five years of experience as a 
legislator and six years as a minister of state, 
and he is a master of that lightness and sure- 
ness of touch which is the glory of French 
writing upon political, as upon other, sub- 
jects. Simplicity and directness of statement 
will render the book attractive to persons who 
are but beginning the study of government; 
yet the subject matter is sufficiently weighty 
and authoritative to give the work a value for 
the most erudite expert in the field. 

M. Poincaré introduces his subject in a nat- 
ural and agreeable manner by devoting his 
earlier chapters to the history and organiza- 
tion of the commune and the department. 
He then turns to the national government and 
in a general chapter sketches the growth of 
the French monarchy to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the changes wrought by the Revolution, 
and the fundamental aspects of the state as 
organized to-day. Another chapter outlines 
the development of the concept of national 
sovereignty from the time when Gaul was a 
Roman province to the establishment of the 
Third Republic and of its representative sys- 
tem based upon mauhood suffrage. Although 
it is not so stated, one may surmise that the 
indifference of* voters which is exhibited so 
frequently at parliamentary elections in 
France is responsible for the forcefulness with 
which the author seeks to inculeate the idea 
that under the present democracy abstention 
from voting is ‘‘both a piece of foolishness 
and a civic desertion.’’ The exclusion of 
women, he asserts, is justified ‘‘only by con- 
siderations of opportunism or by the resis- 
tance of custom.”’ 

The bulk of the volume consists of chapters 
dealing successively with the constitution, the 
presidency, the ministry, the legislative cham- 
bers, justice, public education, the budget 
and taxation, and military service. Material 
which might easily be presented in a fashion 
remarkable chiefly for dryness is put before 
the reader concretely and attractively, and 
not without occasional flashes of pertinent 
humor. It was doubtless only after reflection 
that M. Poincaré left out of the plan of the 
book a treatment of the rise, organization, and 
workings of political parties. The omission, 
however, must be adjudged a serious one. No 
description of the structure of the govern- 
mental system can convey a satisfactory idea 
of how France, or any other country, is 
governed unless it is supplemented with a 
characterization of the organizations and 
affiliations through which the peuple act in 
political matters. M. Poincaré describes the 





static aspects of the French government ad- 
mirably, but he has little or nothing to say 
of those not less important aspects which are 
dynamic. It is true that the French party 
system is complicated and difficult to describe 
in brief and general phrases. But there is 
no good reason why there should not have been 
included in the present volume at least one 
chapter explaining how candidates for the 
Chamber of Deputies are nominated and how 
they carry on their campaigns, showing how 
party groups arise and act, and describing the 
organization and principles of a few of 
the more important groups, including the 
Socialists. 

On account of recent legislation raising the 
period of active military service from two to 
three years, a portion of the chapter on mili- 
tary service is already out of date. 

FreDERIC AusTIN Oea. 








A MIDDLE-IRISH ROMANCE.* 


The twelve volumes already issued by the 
Irish Texts Society make a respectable show- 
ing upon any book shelf, and all students of 
literature ought to rejoice that extended docu- 
ments from the great storehouse of medieval 
Irish manuscripts are thus made accessible. 
Not that anybody is going to neglect the news- 
paper or the latest novel to read these me- 
dieval Irish histories and romances. Of 
necessity the English translations in this pio- 
neer series must be scrupulously literal; and 
literal translations, even from languages 
which like French and German are more akin 
to ours than Irish, are seldom attractive to the 
general reader. This matters little. The 
material is accessible in trustworthy form, and 
many people will find that its novelty over- 
balances the tedium of a literal translation. 

This mass of Irish writing cannot lack sig- 
nificance to a student of literature. Literary 
influence, like electricity, passes from point 
to point in ways not obvious. The debt that 
English literature owes to Irish has not yet 
been estimated. But no one can doubt that 
such a debt exists. It is enough to recall that 
the beautiful story of ‘‘Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight,’’ the best of all English metri- 
eal romances, has a strictly Irish plot; that 
Queen Mab of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ gets her 
name and characteristics from Queen Medb 
of ancient Connaught fairy-lore; that the 
Brendan legend appealed to Tennyson and 
Arnold, and that the Irish Finn Saga, trans- 
mitted by Scotch story tellers, and dimly 
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reflected in Macpherson’s Ossian, once set lit- 
erary Europe ablaze. It is within the bounds 
of possibility that these stories published by 
the Irish Texts Society may exert at some un- 
expected point an effect upon the letters of 
to-day. 

The text before us, ‘‘The Adventures of 
Suibhne Geilt,’’ is well edited, and the intro- 
duction is good, although a connection urged 
between Merlin and Suibhne probably lacks all 
foundation. The story is told in prose, with 
poems interspersed after the manner usual in 
early Irish. Suibhne (Sweeny) was an Irish 
king of the seventh century, who incurred the 
curse of St. Ronan at the battle of Magh Rath, 
and in consequence went crazy (Geilt). In 
his madness he was perhaps transformed into 
a bird, or anyhow he believed that he was a 
bird, and could fly from tree to tree, and even 
accomplish long journeys in the air. Other 
maniaes in Irish and Scandinavian story have 
been credited with similar volant exploits. 
That some madmen, and some saints as well, 
possessed supernatural powers of leaping or 
flying was evidently a widespread belief, and 
a study of this supposed phenomenon of levi- 
tation is an interesting investigation which 
awaits some competent hand. 

Matthew Arnold long ago made us ac- 
quainted with the ‘‘natural magic’’ of the 
Celts. Although ‘‘The Adventures of Suibhne 
Geilt’’ is by no means a fairy story, it is per- 
meated with natural magic. The mad king 
flits from tree to tree and from forest to for- 
est, and his wanderings in the open give a 
chance for the poet to express a love of out-of- 
door life, and a delight in the charms of this 
or that sequestered spot in Ireland. Nebuchad- 
nezzar dwelt with the beasts of the field and 
ate grass like oxen for seven years, ‘‘until his 
hairs were grown like eagles’ feathers, and his 
nails like birds’ claws.’’ King Suibhne’s ad- 
venture reminds us of King Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s; but unlike the more ancient monarch, 
Suibhne never recovers from his madness. 
The Irish story is also altogether separated 
from the Biblical narrative, because in it we 
inevitably take Suibhne’s point of view and 
sympathize with him in his joys and sorrows 
in the forest. 

King Suibhne sings to us of the frosty wind, 
and of the darkness of the trees’ branches 
during winter's storm, of the squeal of the 
badgers, the bellowing of the stags, the yelp- 
ing of the foxes, the calling of the hounds, 
and again, when summer comes, of the clamor 
of the cuckoo. Even the water cress and the 
cold stream which supplied his food and 
drink he describes as fair and clean. This 
medieval Thoreau prefers the cooing of the 
turtle dove to the talk of people, the war- 





bling of the blackbird to the sound of the 
cloister bell, the cry of the mountain grouse 
to the voice of a beautiful woman, the chant 
of the hounds to the service of the church, and 
a couch among the branches to the softest bed 
in Ireland. The love and appreciation for the 
things of the forest, and the natural magic of 
the story, may appeal to the reader of to-day. 
Artuur C. L. Brown. 





CHRISTIANITY ON TRIAL.* 


In his early days, Rudolf Eucken was 
keenly interested in religious problems; but 
in 1871, having been appointed Professor of 
Philosophy (first at Basel, soon afterward at 
Jena), he ‘‘sought to suppress the religious 
interest altogether,’’ and devoted himself 
whole-heartedly to academic philosophy. A 
lesser man, under these circumstances, might 
gradually have ceased to have any functional 
relationship to the world at large; but such 
atrophy was not possible to Eucken’s ener- 
getic and sympathetic nature, and as he says, 
‘*the old interest would not die.’’ In the 
course of forty years, in which he increasingly 
sought to connect his philosophical problems 
with the needs of human existence, the 
importance of taking a definite stand on re- 
ligious matters appeared continually more 
evident. Yet he held back, hoping that added 
years and experience would enabie him to 
treat the subject more worthily. At length, 
however, he has felt free to write, realizing 
the approach of old age, and the probability 
that his powers will not increase. Thus, what- 
ever we may think of Professor Eucken’s 
opinions, we must at least accord them the 
respect due to the product of many years of 
labor, not offered hastily to create a sensation, 
but after prolonged consideration and recon- 
sideration. 

The groundwork of Eucken’s whole posi- 
tion is the proposition that human life has a 
spiritual side which gives it its real meaning 
and value. It is this postulate, in various 
forms, which gives validity to religion, and 
leads us to deny the adequacy of any mech- 
anistic conception of the universe. Although 
Eucken professes himself opposed to prag- 
matism, we find him justifying religion on 
genuinely pragmatic grounds, those of human 
necessity. It is not that God must be ap- 
peased, or that some plan of creation may 
be carried out, but that we, living creatures 
on this earth, may reach our proper estate 
and significance. It is not necessary to de- 
fine what we mean by ‘‘spiritual,’’ all his- 
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tory and our own natures are eloquent as to 
that; nor is it difficult to prove that this 
quality is here, there, and everywhere in dan- 
ger of being crowded out of our lives. All 
this may be freely admitted, and still we may 
ask, why so much concern? Has it not always 
been thus, from the dawn of history? Has 
not religion shown sufficient capacity for 
self-preservation? Are we to suppose that 
this ancient instinct, rooted in the very na- 
ture of man, is now in danger of extinction? 
Complacent natures may thus console them- 
selves, but even if the argument is valid, it 
still remains true that whatever of spiritual 
value has been won and held in the past, has 
been gained and retained at the expense of 
strenuous effort. Our Jena philosopher, at 
the very least, is successor to a long line of 
defenders of the faith, illustrious supporters 
of our most cherished traditions. 

The matter is, however, by no means so 
simple. The last century has transformed 
our manner of living and thinking, and the 
new wine will by no means remain in the 
old bottles. Consequently those who care 
for religion, but also love truth and respond 
to modern needs, find themselves between two 
hostile camps, that of the dogmatists and 
that of the materialists. It is impossible to 
abandon the very foundations of religion, 
and sink into a crass materialism, which car- 
ried to its logical end would destroy all we 
deem most precious. It is equally impossible 
to ally ourselves with the churches, which 
continue to defend statements which we can 
no longer believe to be true, and uphold doc- 
trines which offend our moral as well as our 
logical sense. Although our position is in a 
sense midway between these opposite ex- 
tremes, it is better thought of as representing 
a third corner of a triangle, as distinct and 
salient as either of the others. Such a posi- 
tion will be condemned by the materialists, 
who will urge that while we abandon the 
more obviously erroneous premises of cur- 
rent religions, we nevertheless adhere to their 
consequences, being unable to perceive the 
necessary connection. The orthodox relig- 
ionists will use exactly the same argument, 
except that they will affirm that the rejected 
premises are sound. Thus attacked from 
both sides, with essentially the same weapons, 
Eucken simply replies that the spiritual side 
of man exists, and did exist long before the 
present dogmas were invented; that (if the 
reviewer may supply an illustration not used 
by the author) the enemy’s position is about 
a8 reasonable as that of a man who should 
maintain that there could be no such thing 


a8 gravitation, were we to believe that as a | 


matter of fact the apple did not fall on 





Newton’s head! At this point some would 
urge that since man’s spiritual nature is in- 
herent and fundamental, it will take care of 
itself; but to this it is replied that it re- 
quires cultivating, and will not develop with- 
out effort; and moreover, that success is not 
wholly a matter to be determined by the in- 
dividual, but must depend largely upon social 
conditions. Here we come to the question 
indicated by the title of the book: can we 
adopt as our own the Christian tradition, 
which has meant so much in ages past, and 
now seems to be on the wane? At first, the 
answer seems to be in the negative. We posi- 
tively must reject the fundamental Christian 
dogma, believing it to be untrue, and even 
incompatible with our present religious posi- 
tion. Is this, then, to exclude ourselves from 
Christianity altogether? Professor Eucken 
discusses at length the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches, and decides that it is impossi- 
ble to seek alliance with either. There only 
remains, as a last resort, a Christianity out- 
side of the churches, a new Christianity which 
shall embody and transmit all the spiritual 
gains of the past, while rejecting that which 
is no longer of value. How this is to be de- 
veloped, the author does not clearly explain; 
but after all it is a fact that such a new 
Christianity does exist, and is in many subtle 
ways transforming the religious thought of 
the world. Professor Eucken has not offered 
us anything really new; he has merely set 
forth the existing situation in clear and un- 
mistakable language, calling us to sift the 
wheat from the chaff, sow it in the fertile 
fields of our minds, and look forward to a 


golden harvest. T. D. A. CockERELL. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


One of the most interesting con- 
tributions to the history of the 
United States, which has ap- 
peared during the past year, is the work which 
Professor C. H. Ambler has entitled ‘‘ Thomas 
Ritchie, A Study in Virginia Polities.’’ (Pri- 
vately published.) Whether or not History be 
past Politics, politicians or statesmen,— the 
many or the few,— have held the centre of the 
stage of historical biography. It is indeed time 
to go behind the scenes and study the influence 
exerted by the political manager, great or 
small, who has performed the function of 
organization and education in party politics. 
Of course there have been such biographies, 
but few of them thus far have avoided the 
faults that arise from hero worship or family 
affection, or those which spring from narrow- 
ness of outlook, and ignorance of the larger 
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currents of History. Thomas Ritchie, of 
Seotch deseent, but through his mother con- 
nected with powerful Virginia families, was 
born at Tappahannock in the Old Dominion, 
on November 5, 1778. After some legal edu- 
cation, some dabbling in Medicine, and some 
experience in teaching, Ritchie moved to Rich- 
mond in 1803, and the next year was selected 
under the patronage of Thomas Jefferson to 
edit the ‘‘Richmond Enquirer,’’ newly estab- 
lished to present the true gospel of Repub- 
licanism in opposition to the Federalist 
‘*Gazette.’’ Ritchie died in 1854. Thus for 
almost exactly a half a century did he con- 
tinue a clearly marked career as a journalist, 
—a career in which he made himself a type, 
or one may say, the type of the ante-bellum 
Southern editor. In one great respect, he 
stood above the type. Most of the editorial 
profession used their position as a means to 
the attainment of political office: Ritchie 
always declined political preferment. Yet his 
biography is properly called: ‘‘ A Study in 
Virginia Polities,’’ for Ritchie, as Professor 
Ambler shows, dominated the political thought 
of his party in Virginia, and through his 
paper and his personal activities, expressed 
the wider influence of Virginia upon the 
Democratic Party in the South. Professor 
Ambler’s work is not free from faults of exe- 
eution. In the earlier part of the book espe- 


cially the effect upon the reader is rather 


annalistic. One has rather too much the im- 
pression that Ritchie’s editorials have been 
strung together. There is a lack of unity and 
sequence. But as the work develops and as 
Professor Ambler makes increasing use of 
other sources than the ‘‘ Enquirer,’’ especially 
the manuscript collections in the Library of 
Congress, the treatment of the subject becomes 
more satisfactory. Throughout the book, un- 
fortunately, the presswork is bad and mis- 
prints abound; and there are mannerisms of 
style such as the grating repetition of ‘‘True’’ 
as a syncopated clause in the sentence. 
neither faults in the organization of materials, 
misprints, nor stylistic idiosyncrasies seriously 
mar the value of the book. For it gives, per- 
haps, the best insight into the ramifications 
of Virginia politics, from the time of Ran- 
dolph, Marshall, and Roane, to the time of 
Rives, Tyler, Upshur, R. M. T. Hunter, and 
Stevenson, that is now available. More than 
this, the author follows Ritchie from his ser- 
vice in Virginia to his service in Washing- 
ton, where in 1845 Ritchie undertook the 
editorship of the ‘‘Union’’ then founded by 


the Democratic organization to support the | 


administration of James K. Polk. The re- 
lation of this appointment to the preceding 
election of 1844 and to the difficulties which 
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erowded Polk’s term of office, and the rea- 
sons for Ritchie’s comparative lack of suc- 
cess in the stormy years that followed until 
his retirement in 1851, form the closing topics 
of Professor Ambler’s work; and the interest 
which attaches to these pages only serves to 
make one question if some space might not 
have been saved in the earlier part of the 
book for the fuller treatment of this later 
period. The work includes a few well-chosen 
illustrations, a genealogical appendix and an 
index, while in the preface the author indi- 
eates the chief sources which he has used. 


Mr. A. E. Gallatin is one of 
those wealthy young amateurs 
who deserve well of the collect- 
ing fraternity because, in printing slender 
monographs on artistic subjects (presumably 
at their own expense), they patronize The 
Merrymount Press and thus, whatever else 
they do, they at least put into circulation 
(strictly limited) exquisite specimens of typo- 
graphical art worthy to enrich any case or 
cabinet. We will not go so far as to say that 
their physical appearance constitutes the sole 
claim of Mr. Gallatin’s two brochures, ‘‘ Whist- 
ler’s Pastels and Other Modern Profiles’’ and 
‘‘The Portraits and Caricatures of James 
MeNeill Whistler’’ (John Lane), on the con- 
noisseur’s attention, or gains for them a ready 
and even warm welcome that they could not 
hope to receive on any other ground. For, 
obviously, in the former, at least, the author 
has satisfactorily performed a useful if minor 
task, and his purely iconographical comments 
are in a good tone and competent. But cer- 
tainly it cannot be denied that, in that part 
of his work which at all pretends to criticism, 
the substance is very slight indeed. If it is 
possible to conceive of such a distinction, Mr. 
Gallatin may be called the ‘‘master of the 
critical cliché.’’ His style, such as it is, is 
almost wholly compact of the commonplace 
characterization, the trite turn of expression, 
the conventional phrase. And even for these 
he does not always stand sponsor but, with 
excess of caution, carefully introduces them 
between marks of quotation, as if to avoid any 
possible implication of rashness in the expres- 
sion of such extreme views! Here, better than 
any further criticism or analysis of this style 
of Mr. Gallatin’s, is an admirably illustrative 
example of the author’s magisterial yet mine- 
ing manner. The subject is Whistler’s Vene- 
tian pastels. They, says Mr. Gallatin, ‘‘ were 
an entirely new note in art: as in all the other 
various media he worked in, he not only mas- 
tered it, but developed its possibilities as well. 
Dr. Bode speaks of ‘the neatness of execution 
and the beauty of coloring’ of the great Ver- 
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meer, and how aptly these words [remarkable 
words!| could be employed in describing 
Whistler’s pastels of Venice! ... His sub- 
jects were always unhackneyed and treated 
in an entirely personal way. These pastels, 
with their amazing technique,—the lines are 
broken, as in the Venetian etchings,— possess 
that ‘impress of a personal quality,’ as Walter 
Pater said of Luca della Robbia, ‘a profound 
expressiveness, what the French call intimité, 
by which is meant some subtler sense of orig- 
inality —the seal on a man’s work of what 
is most inward and peculiar in his moods and 
manner of apprehension.’ The studies in black 
ehalk which Whistler made of Venetian pal- 
aces, . . . contain as well as the pastels the 
‘impress of a personal quality.’’’ By which 
we may infer, in the manner of a well-known 
humorist of the moment, that Mr. Gallatin 
regards Whistler’s work as both original and 
exhibiting personality, only he doesn’t quite 
like to say so right out! And yet let us com- 
pliment the honesty of the writer whose con- 
science still requires him to refer back to 
Pater, (chapter, page, and paragraph almost), 
notions that have so long since become the 
common property of touch-and-go estheticians. 


A few months ago we spoke 
briefly of the writings of Miss 
Margaret E. Noble, a gifted 
Irishwoman, who became a convert of the 
Swami Vivekananda and devoted the last 
years of her life to the task of winning occi- 
dental readers to a sympathetic appreciation 
of Hinduism. As a part of her work she had 
planned a volume that should give in con- 
densed form much of the Ramayana and 
Mahabarata and should also contain brief ac- 
counts of Krishna, Shiva, and Buddha. At 
the time of her death only about a third of 
the book had been written, and its completion 
was entrusted to Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
The outcome of their labors is now presented 
in ‘‘Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists’’ 
(Holt), a generous volume of four hundred 
pages, in which are retold ‘‘almost all the 
tales commonly illustrated in Indian seulpture 
and painting.’’ Of course the book is writ- 
ten for the general reader and not for the 
special student; but if it is judged on the 
basis of its own modest aims it may be said to 
fulfil its purpose laudably. Naturally, one 
must differ very often from the frankly 
advocatory estimate of the authors. For in- 
stance, we cannot quite acquiesce in the state- 
ment that the Ramayana is ‘‘surely the best 
tale of chivalry and truth and love of crea- 
tures that was ever written’’; nor is it easy 
to enjoy and praise many features that would 
seem perfectly natural and beautiful to a mind 


Indian lore 
for western 
readers. 





that has developed under Hindu influence. 
At the same time the effort to attain an alien 
point of view is always useful; and from this 
work one may gather not a little knowledge 
of India’s culture and religion. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of the volume is to be 
found in the illustrations by Indian artists 
working under the supervision of Abanindro 
Nath Tagore, C.I.E. All of them are sig- 
nificant; a few of them, remarkable. To the 
reviewer the pictures of ‘‘Buddha as a Men- 
dicant’’ and ‘‘The Final Release’’ were par- 
ticularly attractive, although a critic more 
thoroughly versed in Indian art might prefer 
some of the more recondite subjects. The 
material volume is pleasing throughout. 


A book of Prisons and prison customs of 

i the past, criminals and their 
ways, the desperate game that 
the felon plays against the constituted author- 
ities of law and order, the triumphs of de- 
tective skill, the horrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition, the butcheries of the Reign of 
Terror, the history of Botany Bay, the rela- 
tion between crime and superstition — these 
and kindred themes are treated with an abun- 
dance of illustrative anecdote by Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins in ‘‘The Romance of Fraud’’ (Dut- 
ton). In the sixteen chapters of the book 
none is more readable than that describing 
some of the time-killing devices of the incar- 
cerated; and among these interesting mention 
is made of some more or less notable works of 
literature produced in prison. The Abbé 
Lenglet Dufresnoy, who had made seven or 
eight involuntary visits to various State pris- 
ons, declared them ‘‘the best places in the 
world to work in.’’ Whenever he was arrested 
he gave the summoning officer a cordial recep- 
tion, asking only for time to pack his linen, 
books, and manuscripts; after which he would 
send a note to his publisher: ‘‘ You will have 
the book I am engaged on in a very short time 
now, for, under His Majesty’s good pleasure, 
I am just being conducted to my study.’’ 
Mr. Hopkins devotes a chapter to the escape of 
Colonel Rose and his companions from Libby 
Prison, a tale more fully told by American 
chroniclers, but not out of place as an in- 
stance of justifiable fraud on the prisoners’ 
part. —_—_——_————_ 


prisons 
and prisoners. 


— A few years ago the Dutch East 
of Jéwa ond tte, Indies were considered well off 
adjacent islands. +ho beaten track of the globe- 
trotter, and it was thought something of an 
adventure to run down from Singapore and 
spend a few weeks in the land of the sarong 
and the kris. But then the Dutch colonial 
government awoke to the possibilities of tour- 
ist travel, information offices were opened, 
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attractive pamphlets in English were circu- 
lated, until to-day Americans swinging around 
the world generally plan to spend at least a 
fortnight in Java although they may pass by 
the equally attractive Philippines without a 
thought. Mr. Arthur S. Walcott has written 
an account of his fifteen weeks of travel in 
‘** Java and Her Neighbours’’ (Putnam). The 
book is designed primarily for the use of ‘‘the 
ever-increasing army of travellers’’ and they 
may read for themselves how easy it is to 
travel in Java, how attractive are the hotels, 
how comfortable the railways, and how smooth 
the roads. And then when they would explore 
the ports of the ‘‘Outer Possessions’’ they 
may have recourse to the trim little ships 
of the Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij, 
which, being interpreted, is the Royal Mail 
Company. Mr. Walcott visited practically all 
the show places of Java, including the botan- 
ical gardens, the native principalities, the 
Buddhist ruins, and the accessible craters. He 
cruised through the eastern islands, touching 
at Bali, Celebes, Borneo, Ternate, Batjan, 
Amboyna, Banda, and others. And he finally 
visited the ports of West Sumatra and the 
beautiful Padang Highlands. But at no place 
did he attempt the unusual, or anything that 
the ordinary pleasure-seeking traveller might 
not easily do. ‘‘I know of no regions of more 
lovely and more varied scenery,’’ he tells us, 
‘‘and of no lands where so much that is 
strange and unusual may be seen at so little 
risk and with so little disecomfort.’’ His book 
is the most helpful account of present travel- 
conditions in Java and the adjacent islands 
that is available in English, and the illustra- 
tions are exceptionally good. 


A love of literature and a love 


A naturalist 
in the wild 
North west. 


of nature have combined to 
make Professor Dallas Lore 
Sharp one of the comparatively few natural- 
ists who can write natural-history books that 
are also works of literature of a high order. 
His latest volume, ‘‘ Where Rolls the Oregon’’ 
(Houghton), contains eleven narrative chap- 
ters (not all new to his readers, but all well 
worthy of preservation in book form) of per- 
sonal experience amid the wild life and the 
snow-capped mountains of our great North- 
west. Younger readers may perhaps search 
the map in vain for the mighty stream that 
gives its name to the book, but that has for a 
good many years been known as the Columbia 
River. The change from the name immor- 
talized in poetry is to be regretted. Sea-birds 
and sea-lions, the raven of the Deschutes 
Cafion, a motor-car journey through the 
sage brush, the fugitive life of the desert, 
the nearly-exterminated white heron of the 





marshes, an ascent of Mount Hood and the 
swarm of butterflies discovered at play about 
its summit, the cony and its rocky haunts, 
the mother instinct in birds and animals, and, 
finally, a closing word on the splendid mate- 
rial resources of vigorous young Oregon — 
such, in brief, are the contents of this suffi- 
ciently varied and at the same time not 
ununified collection of studies and sketches 
picturing some of the things seen and heard 
and enjoyed in a summer’s outing on or near 
the rolling Oregon. But our hasty summary 
has omitted the most thrilling chapter of the 
book, a description of the marvellous rescue 
of a vast herd of cattle that had stampeded 
in the night on the brink of a precipice, and 
that only the superhuman intelligence of 
Peroxide Jim, a horse of wonderful speed and 
pluck and initiative, saved from self-destruc- 
tion. ‘‘The Spirit of the Herd’’ is the name 
of the story —a true one, we doubt not — and 
it reveals a considerable knowledge of cowboy 
life on the writer’s part. At the other end of 
his seale of accomplishments, he gives us, in- 
cidentally, an original translation from the 
Hebrew of a passage in Isaiah. Good illus- 
trations from photographs abound. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 

The “Comprehensive Standard Dictionary” 
(Funk & Wagnalls) is an abridgment of the “ New 
Standard Dictionary ” which contains slightly less 
than 50,000 words. It should prove an easily han- 
dled reference book for use in schools and offices 
where a more complete work is not necessary. 

The fourth volume of “The Drama League 
Series of Plays” (Doubleday) is a reprint of Herr 
Hauptmann’s “ The Sunken Bell” in the English 
translation made by Mr. Charles Henry Meltzer 
some fifteen years ago. The critical analysis which 
is printed as an appendix is by Mr. Frank Chov- 
teau Brown. 

Of the seven new volumes of the “ Loeb Classical 
Library ” (Macmillan) which have recently come 
to hand, four belong to the Latin section. These 
include works of Horace, Suetonius, Tacitus, and 
Cicero. Professor C. E. Bennett of Cornell Uni- 
versity is the translator of the Odes of Horace; 
Dr. William Peterson of McGill University has 
translated the “ Dialogus,” the “Agricola,” and the 
“Germania” of Tacitus; Mr. Walter Miller has 
translated Cicero’s “De Officiis”; and Professor 
J. C. Rolfe of the University of Pennsylvania has 
translated Suetonius’s “Lives of the Cesars.” 
Only the first volume of this last book is published 
to date. Of the three volumes in the Greek sec- 
tion, two are devoted to a translation of “ Dio’s 
Roman History” by Dr. Earnest Cary, which is 
to be complete in nine volumes, and one to St. 





‘John Damascene’s “Barlaam and Toasaph,” with 


an English translation by the Rev. Mr. G. RB. 
Woodward and Mr. H. Mattingly. 
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NOTES. 


A new volume of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s Dartmoor 
stories is to be called “ The Judge’s Chair.” 

It is proposed to issue “ Georgian Drawings,” 
a collection of fifty reproductions of works by 
young English artists, through Messrs. Constable. 

The eollected edition of Samuel Butler’s works 
will be completed with “A Year in Canterbury 
Settlement and Other Papers,” which will be pub- 
lished in the autumn. 

Mr. Clive Bell’s defense of post-impressionism, 
“Art,” which excited much interest in England 
early in the summer, will be published in this 
country by Messrs. Stokes within a month. 

The “Studies of Living Writers” series, an- 
nounced in England by Messrs. Kegan Paul, is to 
contain a biography of Mr. H. G. Wells by Mr. 
R. W. Talbot Cox, one of Mr. Arnold Bennett by 
Professor J. R. Skemp, and one of M. Anatole 
France by Mr. Geoffrey Cookson. 

Five new volumes will be added to the “ Home 
University Library ” shortly. Mr. J. M. Robertson 
has written the volume on “ Elizabethan Litera- 

”; Miss Edith Sichel the one on “ The Renais- 
sance”; Canon Charles the one on “ Religious 
Development Between the Old and New Testa- 
ments”; Professor Sheperd the one on “ Central 
and South America”; and Mr. Arnold Lunn the 
one on “ The Alps.” 


M. Pierre Champion has been awarded the Prix 
Gobert of 9000 franes by the French Academy for 
his biography of Francois Villon. Like M. Ana- 
tole France, M. Champion is the son of a learned 
publisher and bookseller, whose shop on the Quai 
Malaquais is often the meeting-place of famous 
scholars. M. Champion’s book on Villon was sug- 
gested by the late Marcel Schwob, whose notes 
were placed at M. Champion’s disposal. 


Mr. Elbridge Colby, of Columbia University, is 
writing a critical biography of Thomas Holcroft, 
member of the Corresponding Society with God- 
win and Paine. Holeroft was novelist, journalist, 
poet, critic, translator, dramatist, and editor by 
turns. He stole “Le Mariage de Figaro” for the 
English stage by committing it to memory while 
attending ten performances and producing an 
English version under the title of “ The Follies of 
the Day.” 
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I have edited, 

criticised and 
sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 
Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
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GOOD SERVICE| 


We have many satisfied customers in all parts 
of the United States. In addition to our large 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing promptly 
books not in stock and making dieumam 
complete. Give us a trial when the next 
order is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 
tate to call = us for any information 

may wish. ¢ are always at your service. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY | 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
Rees. Nos New York City 





MOUNT YOUR HOLIDAY 
CLIPPINGS 


ON COLORED CARDBOARD 


Pieces to speak, music, programs, history, customs, 
and entertainments clipped from old magazines may 
be pasted on lightweight, tough mounting paper, a 
special color for each day, folded into booklet form 
and circulated. Bulletins may be made on larger 
sheets of the same color. 


Adds Greatly to the Attractiveness of Your Library 
Sold in sets of 24 sheets, ten colors, for 60 cents. 
Separate sheets, 2 sheets for 5 cents. Write for samples. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS. 




















CHANGES of ADDRESS 


UBSCRIBERS to THE DIAL 
who contemplate changing 
their addresses, either temporarily 
or permanently, should notify us 
* promptly, giving both the old and 
new addresses, so as to insure their 
copies of THE DIAL reaching 
them without interruption. 





We cannot undertake to supply 
missing copies, lost in forwarding, 
unless we receive early notification 
of intended changes. 
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JUST TURN THE KNOB 


of the New Multiplex Hammond Typewriter and you 
change instantly from one style of type or language 
to another. The automatic printing makes it the 
ideal machine for card work. Straight paper feed, 
the only machine which has the straight feed. 


Some users: 


Chicago Public Library 

John Crerar Library 

Fall River Public 
Library 

and many others. Write for particulars and why 

this machine is essential for library work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
6%h to 70th Streets, East River, New York, N. Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Congressional Library 
Brookline Public Library 
Cambridge Public Library 
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POET LORE PLAYS For Colleges and Schools 
have done more to create the present interest in con- Everyman s Library 


rary foreign drama than all other American 4 - 2a 
publications combined Furnishes the Best Editions 
Over 80 titles. Send for complete list. All the standard “required read- 
RICHARD G. BADGER, Pustisner, BOSTON ing” in attractive uniform binding 
at exceptionally low cost. 
Only 35 cents per vol. in cloth 


Carriage extra. Mailing weight 16 oz. 
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Complete list of the 700 volumes 
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12mo, cloth, pp. viii + 209. $1.50 net. Special terms for class use 


ene <*-; tty > tea E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS Publishers 681 Sth Ave. New York 
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; Genealogic- Heraldic 
Bergson Ss latest book GENEALOGIES edited and published in best form; 


heraldry in all its branches, correct in every detail and 
finest execution; general AUTHORS’ ASSISTANTS; 
copying, editing, publishing; expert service at reasonable 
tems. THE DE LANEY COMPANY, 82 Rich- 


Explanation of the Mechanism mond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


of Dreaming 
IS NOW READY 


All bookstores, 60 cents net. 
3 a GENEALOG Y of the WARNE FAMILY IN AMERICA 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher A most i sting and valuable history of this old American family, 


i Vv New beginning with Thomas Warne, one of the Twenty-four Proprietors of 
225 Fifth » ay York East New Jersey. One hundred or more other families connected by 
marriage are carefully recorded. Contains some valuable material on 
the early history of New Jersey. 
Profusely illustrated, cloth, $6.50; % morocco, $8.50. 


The August C O LO N N ADE Also Warne Arms and Lord Arms, $1. each. 


GEORGE W. LABAW, R. R. 1, PATERSON, N. /. 
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W. Lyndon Wright ; of J. Gordon Guthrie’s Law 
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BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free 
R. > Se 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 
ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOK 
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you any book ever published. Please Catalogue free. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
OF THOMAS B. MOSHER 


UNDER A FOOL’S CAP: soncs 


BY DANIEL HENRY HOLMES. 


Perhaps nothing that Mr. Mosher has 
printed in The Bibelot so awakened the 
immediate interest as did selections from 
Under a Fool's Cap, the name of whose 
author is now revealed as that of an 
American who saw fit to bring out his 
book in London, and thereafter did noth- 
ing in the shape of self-advertisement. 


We now reprint entire these lyrics, fash- 
ioned out of old tags of nursery rhymes, 
written with an originality and a proper 
regard to the quality of work rather than 
the quantity which is at once a rarity and 
a lasting delight. 

A brief biographical sketch, drawn from 
authorized sources, is given in a foreword 
by Mr. Mosher. 

Q00 copies, frap octavo, on Van Gelder 
hand - made paper, old rose boards, with 

designed label, $7.25 net. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND MAINE 





AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
OF THOMAS B. MOSHER 


BILLY: THE TRUE STORY of a CANARY 
BIRD. By Maud Thornhill Porter 


This pathetic little story was first issued 
by Mr. Mosher in a privately printed 
edition of 500 copies and was practically 
sold out before January 1, 1913. The late 
Dr. Weir Mitchell in a letter to the owner 
of the copyright said among other things : 
** Certainly no more beautiful piece of 
English has been printed of late years.’’ 
And again: ‘‘ May I ask if this lady did 
not leave other literary products? The 
one you print is so unusual in style and 
quality and imagination that after I read 
it I felt convinced there must be other 
matter of like character.’’ 


950 copies, Feap 8vo. $1.00 net. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND MAINE 
































“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
Solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co.,Chicago 














This work was crowned by the French 
Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences 


The Meaning of Art 


Its Nature, Role and Value 
By PAUL GAULTIER 
With a Preface by Emile B Ti lated from the 
Third Edition by H. and E. Baldwin 
36 Illustrations from famous works of art, exemplifying 
the various theories of the author 
$1.50 Net. Postage extra. 


THE OUTLOOK : 


**It contains the soundest analysis of art we have 
yet discovered. It is a work of Art, inspired by, 
and in turn inspiring, the esthetic emotion it 
analyzes. . . . It is indeed a beautiful book 
and we warmly commend it to all lovers of the 
fine arts.’’ 


THE DIAL: 


“It is only to echo European praise to say that his 
volume is brilliant and significant.’’ 





J. B. Lippincott Company 
Publishers - - Philadelphia 























THE DIAL { August 1, 1914 














(From a Review in the “‘ Minneapolis Journal ’’) 


Lincoln as He Was 


The Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Francis F. Browne. 
Browne & Howell Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


HE material for this work, which was originally published thirty years ago, 

was collected from more than five hundred of the friends and contemporaries 
of Lineoln. So much has been written on the subject during the last generation 
that any new issue in the field owes an apology for its existence. The manner in 
which the present volume was prepared constitutes a more than sufficient apology. 
Here an attempt has been made to present Lincoln, the man, rather than Lincoln, 
the tradition; and the result might be characterized as an anecdotal life. 


“It cannot be doubted that the traditional Lincoln, as usually presented to 
school children, and which has become fixed in the mind of the average adult, is 
a rather highly sentimentalized concept. All the tremendous and tragic cireum- 
stances surrounding the man were admirably suited to act as a distorting medium. 
A long and exhausting war is conducive to popular hysteria, as a result of which 
even the most level-headed men are likely to overstate; and the tragic death would 
tend to stifle the colder, more detached criticism. Added to these circumstances 
was the powerful appeal to humanitarian idealism involved in the emancipation 
of slaves. 

“In the greater number of writings on Lincoln, one cannot but note an almost 
total lack of the sober critical faeulty. All witnesses seem to have vied with 
each other in exaltation. Nearly all testimony has a suspicious note of emotional 
abandon in it. It will probably never be possible entirely to separate the tradi- 
tional from the factual; but that critical-minded historian of the future who shall 
write the fairest possible appraisal of Lineoln’s character shall be obliged to make 
use of Mr. Browne’s volume; and therein lies its chief value—as a source. Nor 
need any American patriot fear the result of that colder criticism which is 
inevitable. The present volume, in which Lincoln is much less of a sad demi-god 
than in the conventional representations, shows how much greater a man may be 
in fact than in sentimental tradition. 


“Here is shown plainly, what has never been a secret and yet is persistently 
ignored, that Lincoln held out as long as possible against those who urged the 
abolition of slavery, issuing his proclamation only as a last desperate means of 
subduing the South. It was the master-stroke of a wise opportunist rather than 
the exalted deed of a humanitarian. And yet millions of children have been led 
to believe that the war was primarily a war against the institution of slavery, 
and that Lineoln’s chief concern was with the freeing of slaves. Truly, he was 
opposed to slavery, but he constantly placed the preservation of the Union above 
abolition, believing that the latter should be accomplished by a slow process of 
purchase and colonization. That he thus proved his far-sightedness is apparent 
now when the negro question has become an issue of grave importance. There 
is much in the evidence here presented to indicate that, had he lived through the 
Reconstruction period, the negro would have been dealt with in a much more prac- 
tieal way than that of the high-handed ultra-humanitarians who insisted upon 
regarding the negro as an Anglo-Saxon with a black skin. 

“ Furthermore, we here see Lincoln as a possible human being, capable of losing 
patience, capable of petulance and anger, capable of making mistakes. And 
inasmuch as he is made to appear more the man and less the demi-god, by so much 
he looms the bigger and is the more intelligible to men.” 


THE EVERYDAY LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


BY FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE 


Illustrated, 640 pages, with full analytical index. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.68 
(Fourth Printing Just Going to Press) 


Browne & Howell Co., Publishers, Chicago 
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